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A French cavalryman helping a poor refugee from Morin with a gift of money. 
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THE AISNE—AND AFTER. 


By John Buchan. 


Seren? Fels hs ee OR ee Oe a ee 


position, which has now endured for over 

three weeks, is not yet determined. There 
has been a slow but distinct advance along the whole 
line of the Allies. Our left has been extended far to 
the north, in the neighbourhood of Douai, till it 
gravely menaces the main communications of the 
German right down the valley of the Oise. Re- 
peated counter-attacks have failed to check us, and 
what is true of our left is not less true of our centre. 
The Germans have attempted to ease the pressure 


\ T the time of writing the battle of the Aisne 


General Sir Charles W. H. Douglas, commanding 

an infantry brigade at the Front. He was 

Inspector-General of the Home Forces at the 
outbreak of war. ; 


on their right by a vigorous movement, conducted 
by their Army of Lorraine, against the fortress line 
Verdun-Toul. They have reduced two of the smaller 
forts in the Céte de Meuse, and seized one river 
crossing, but so far the movement has not been 
carried to any decisive point, and in any case is far 
less deadly to our armies than our enveloping move- 
ment on the left is to General von Kluck. We know 
that the German left has been weakened by drafts 
for the eastern campaign, and unless they are pre- 
pared to deplete their centre, it is difficult to believe 
that their counter-attack on the Meuse can seriously 
derange the Allies’ advance. Von Kluck’s stand 
deserves the highest praise; but it would seem to 
be only a stand and not the beginning of a strong 
offensive. 


Did the Germans change their Plan ? 


In this period of waiting it may be inteTe®, gew? 
discuss a question on which we have had ff€" con 
this week. The original German concentraU 
sisted of five armies, which, numbering 1° jack 
to south, we may call those of (1) General vO? cro™ 
(2) General von Buelow, (3) the Imper@ Crowe 
Prince, (4) the Duke of Wurtemberg, (5) the o 
Prince of Bavaria and General von Heerin gy jgiu™ 
and (2) were destined for the invasion of ee Ci 
and ultimately for the position west of Mauber 4s ot 
the right of the main advance on Paris; \3lie Cer 
move through the Belgium Ardennes and 08 an 
tral Meuse ; (4) to advance through Lorraine "15000 
gap north of Verdun; and (5) to move Le plat 
It is a mistake to regard the original Gots fore 
as involving the passage of the bulk of a yous 
through Belgium north of the Meuse. h for 
was for the first and second armies only, 22 
centre the way was due west through the bh 
the Meuse, which was actually the line take? “jpo! 
Imperial Crown Prince. But at some d@ “pat 
August 17, this plan was altered in one 
point. We fondly imagined that the new* 
sailing of our Expeditionary -Force was keP 
from the Germans; but as full details of tb p 
in France were published in the Italian pv wee 


early as August 9, the German General pb 4 
perfectly well informed about it. It seem ever 5 
made the Kaiser very angry, and to have each 4 
a particularly malignant order that Gener al ver av 
contemptible little army was.to be walk 
exterminated. uke 


of me 


For this purpose the fourth army, the Di 


Wurtemberg’s, was brought north behind thee ri 


of the Ardennes, and added to von Kluck’s of oot | 


Buelow’s on the line of the Sambre. At ¢ the ‘so 
this is the only reasonable explanation © » ce# 
that this army, which was destined for the e ptt’ 
should after August 20 appear on the right 


Satisfying the Emperor's Vindictiveness- 


As we know now, this sudden chang® gud 
upset General Joffre’s calculations. He tt gt? 
found on the evening of the 22nd of AugU®” <tre hig 
enemy was opposing his left in far greate e 1 alt 
than he had expected. Hence his messag jpir 98 
John French, hence that week of incredibly m M e 
fighting, when the British force withdrew | -ije pid 
to south of the Aisne. The ‘“‘ contemP put op 
army ”’ refused to be ‘ walked over. q on Pry 
sudden spasm of hatred, this scheme bas¢ 


at 
It is always a mistake to allow these pers my 
to determine a strategic plan, and the 1* sud tr yne 


deflected. The result was not the annihilate 
British, but the saving of the Allied cM, 
very nasty position. We know that of 
August they found themselves astride the 
Charleroi, and penned up in the angle 
stream and the Meuse. With Namur 
Charleroi untenable, this line of retreat 


the OF 4g 


0 
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Aliicg a Sunday, the 22nd, so bad was it that the 
lef wins t centre had lost touch altogether with its 
Up wit? But the Germans were far too much taken 
Vindict; €ndeavouring to satisfy their Emperor's 
Of iveness against the British to take advantage 


Was © Straits of the French centre. The first result 
the cer that centre fell back without disaster, and 
Of + itish escaped ; the second result was the battle 
809g °“4Tne and the German retirement. It is not 
Tse o. Dr. Watts sung, to let our angry passions 
three We are responsible for a strategy involving 
T Undred miles and two millions of men. 


he Next Step. 


€ il : , 
™tha 4S assume—and it is not a very big assumption 


juin ; € present operations in the west are deter- 
Ack Te Our favour, and that the German Army falls 
the line of the Meuse, the Ardennes, and their 


ap 
ERS a 
& Yer 


Valry taking possession of the Carpathian passes. 
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Belfort region would have only Strassburg and Neu 
Breisach to mask. Its way would lie through Baden 
and Wurtemberg into Bavaria—all regions which even 
now retain a certain suspicion of the Prussian régime. 
With Russia overrunning Silesia and Saxony, and 
Austria prostrate, and Italy neutral, the way would 
be prepared for joining hands with our eastern 
allies and sweeping northwards towards the Baltic. 


The Russian ‘‘ Drive.” 


Meantime the centre of gravity in the great struggle 
must pass in the next few weeks from the Aisne and 
the Meuse to the Vistula and the Oder. Immense 
German reinforcements have gone east, and Germany 
claims that she has now two million men in that field 
of war. The Kaiser also has travelled thither, and 


is now in the neighbourhood of Thorn, declaiming 
General Hindenberg, who 


about German “‘ culture.’’ 


On the 5th October a great Russian victory over 


rapigne in Russian Poland was announced, and the next day we learned that the Germans had retreated 
Y from the fortress of Ossowetz that the Russians had captured their whole camp. Amongst the 
fro booty were many botties of champagne and brandy looted in France. 
Ntj 


dueyk t they may adopt what was said to be 
Te 


las Sup uatry ; 
the foe pest that they do not intend to leave that 
ter in € present. But such a plan would involve 
thrtito preat difficulties. Belgium is not an easy 
fay) SOuth © hold against an invader advancing from 
0 back and west. It is more likely that they will 
thaificati, side their own frontier with its huge 
itit? Well and strong natural defences. After 
bys bar . l, the revanche begins, but exactly where 
atte will _- No doubt in time Metz and Strass- 
& Ck; b ll, as old fortresses must to a modern 
ba Poleo _ it is likely that France will remember 
first fielq » U4xim, “ Fortresses are captured on the 
li, It is and endeavour to get at the armies 
the “Yed 4, “orth remembering that Moltke always 
South. a the vulnerable side of Germany was on 
st. A French force advancing from the 


won some success in East Prussia, has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all the German forces. Else- 
where in these pages a summary is given of Russia’s 
achievements up to date. They have been really 
magnificent, and the brain which is directing her 
strategy has no superior in the present war. The 
German plan has broken down in all respects, and the 
vigorous counter-offensive of General Hindenberg in 
East Prussia has now met its match in General 
Rennenkampf, who has the campaign on the Niemen 
well in hand. Meantime the Kussian “drive” 
towards Cracow goes swiftly on; and when Cracow 
falls, or is masked, the way is open for a great advance 
on Silesia. Here the Germans must dispute the pas- 
sage with all their might, for if they fail to hold the 
invaders, the road lies open into the heart of Germany. 
Telegrams from Petrograd speak of the new Russian 
army of five millions. Rarely in history has such 
crushing predominance in man-power been conjoined 
with such admirable strategy and unerring leadership. 
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Dead men and artillery horses lying in the Barcy road aft 
the Battle. struggle between the French and the Germans. 
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W Another photograph showing the grim horror 
The Horrors of ar. have been witnessed all over Belgium and Northern 
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A . At Méry-sur-Marne the French Red Cross train seen in the above 
n Infamous Crime. picture was blown up with its load of wounded just as it was 


crossing the river. 


‘ This picture shows the scene after the infamy had been perpetrated. 
the Explosion. It will be seen that the bridge was entirely destroyed, ind that the 


engine is still in the water. 
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FORTIFYING A POSITION. 


[As every newspaper reader knows, the Germans in France have dug themselves deeply in on 
a natura'ly strong defensive position. The following article describes how a brigade of the 
British Guards would dig trenches and prepare a position against a threatened attack.] 


streams has dug a shelter trench behind a hedge 

through which the men can fire hidden from 
the enemy’s view. The excavated earth has been 
piled up behind the hedge, and the men fire through 
loopholes made of bags of earth. These bags are about 
twenty inches long by ten inches wide and five inches 
thick. Two bags are laid on their flat sides across the 
top of two other bags placed on their long edges, a 
little distance apart. Through the intervals the shots 
are fired. Behind the trench another bank of earth 
is thrown up to protect the men from the “ back 
blast ’’ of howitzer high-explosive shells, for when 
these shells burst their effect is felt as severely behind 
them as in front. The wall of the trench on the 
firing side is cut into two steps, one below the other. 

The trench is made facing towards the north-west 
in order to repulse the Germans if they make a flank 
attack on the British position. The men are rather 
exposed to the danger of being hit by bullets or 
shells coming from their left. They are, in fact, 
exposed to “ enfilade fire,’ as fire is called when it 
is directed along a line of men. -The parapet in 
front is not much protection against this sort of fire, 
so, instead of digging one long trench, A Company 
has made five short trenches in a line, ten yards 
apart, and each about thirty yards long. Banks of 
earth have been piled up round the ends to keep out 
the enfilading bullets. 

These trenches took the men about four hours to 
make yesterday evening. This morning, after a 
good night’s rest, they are busy cutting smaller 
trenches to join all the large ones together. They 
can do this without betraying their position to the 
German scouts, should any be about, for the hedge 
conceals them from view. 

Each of the thirty-yard trenches is garrisoned by 
about twenty men. When the enemy first appears, 
twelve or thirteen of these men will stand on the 
front step and fire over the parapet; while the 
remainder sit in the bottom of the trench, ready to 
replace their comrades if they are hit, or to join 
them if their fire proves insufficient to stop the 
advancing foe. 

D Company is in a deep hollow road which has also 
been prepared for defence. The men have made 
steps in the side of the road nearest the enemy, so 
that they can easily ascend and find a standing 
place from which to fire over the edge of the bank. 
A field of tall, thick grass in front of the road has 
been trampled down by a dozen men forming a line 
and walking to and fro, as otherwise it would prevent 
the defenders from seeing the enemy. A narrow 
belt just thin enough for the guardsmen to see through 
has been left standing to conceal the sand-bag loop- 
holes which have been made along the front of the 
improvised trench. There are seventy of these 
loopholes, which are built to protect the heads of 
the seventy men firing. The remainder of the com- 
pany, “ the support,” sit on the bottom step ready 
to reinforce or replace their comrades if necessary. 

Next to D we find E Company, entrenched behind 
a hedge in almost exactly the same way. Stretched 
in front of D and E Companies is a line of wire 
entanglements about a foot high, ten yards wide, 


(): the slopes of the hill a company of the Cold- 


the 

and four hundred yards long. H Company of 98 
Coldstreams, helped by some sappers, were we ie 
at this from six o’clock to ten yesterday ev ence 
They had to cut the stakes from some woode? ‘) gut 
near the village, sharpen the ends, drive the™ “vet 
two feet into the ground, and then twist ove 
miles of wire from top to top. 4 they 

Seven miles of wire! Where on earth @ ort 
get that from? The sappers, of course: d com 
fying positions is the special job of their fiel that ® 
panies. The major of the 23rd, knowiD8 . .of 
very large quantity of wire would be required, 
mandeered a horse and wagon from yonder ea est 
esterday, and sent them galloping off to the ™” ger 
arge town with half a dozen sappers, wit 4. of: 
to bring as much wire as they could lay h@?™ forty 
They were back in a couple of hours with ovet Com 
miles of good, stout wire. In the meantime, rive? 
pany had got most of the stakes prepared aN¢ ~ ways 
into the ground. It was fortunate, by eo 
that those sappers discovered a large iron pe 
shop in the town, otherwise the telegraph livrere 
tween that place and the south might have S¥ j 

It does not sound a very formidable obstaC™ jan5 
entanglement only one foot high. But the Ger che 
will find it no trifle if they try to rush our t° 
for it has been cunningly concealed by long ser 
pulled and trampled over it. At night it “eg” 
another useful purpose ; for the Coldstreams, . pave 
bering their experiences in South Africa, oP 
adopted the “slim’’ Boer trick of tying petty 
cans here and there, the noise of which Ww! dark: 
the enemy if they try to sneak across in the ied Db 

Even in broad daylight, and when unconce* ay : 
grass, a “‘ low wire entanglement,” as this iS a # 
is a difficult obstacle to cross. You are bOW 4 ® 
come a cropper if you run; the only thing bes acby 
to walk slowly and carefully. Now this 15° go7 
what the Coldstreams want the Germans 1° pot 
that is, to advance slowly while they empty tet 
machine-guns and magazines on them {f° ; 
trenches a hundred yards away. st of tb 

Leaving E Company, which forms the le! | a8! vn 
Coldstreams’ line, we walk to a very i vie 
strongly built farmhouse, concealed from paso 
of the enemy by the hill and the surrounding a fart 
F Company has fortified and garrisoned t’ gre, % 
As it is not exposed to the German artillery reas 
is a very valuable rallying-point for the Col pes: ji 
should they be driven out of their treP@) “sho; 
machine gun is quickly rendered useless by, pein 
so the Coldstreams’ Maxim has been plac the pom 
a farm building, where it is sheltered from + div 
bardment which the Germans will proba ¥ fan a 
against the British position before the! four we, 
advance to attack it. The sergeant anc "\. 
who work the Maxim are ready, when t s 
guns stop firing, to pull it to any part of the slue- f 
ments where it will prove of the greatest va, treat) 

The last thing we notice about the ©° 
arrangements is the ease with which one Sf to “ge 
about their line without exposing one ae ony 
enemy’s view. Temporary roads have “45 ev 
through hedges, walls, and orchards, leadiD8 — 
trench from the farm, so that the 4 


sansa i iin 


—e, 


€S can 


a 
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advance or retire quickly and without 


The farmhouse has been made the head- 


TS 
Cold 
ar Streams slee 
wed the farm building. 


Wily © 2Ow le 


then” 


of the commander of the Guards Brigade. 
in bivouacs in the orchard 


leave the Coldstreams, confident that they 
ake it very difficult for the Germans to turn 


bowargct of the trenches, and then direct our steps 
Qn 08 the position occupied by the Scots Guards. 
© way we notice that the guns of the 64th 
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In 


we 
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‘: 
yeath 
pould', 
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| {ela 
tabout 
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Off 
nch 
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On ¢ 
Aint 


or 


Wepar 
re, 
i It to have 


y 


th ae 
Hallo > 
% 
Reag 
t ea d 
u 
looke 


into 


rush 
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Placed along it. 


°m the enemy’s view. 


fy, 


WA Se a 
STZ VAGINAS? 


A Combined shelter trench and splinter proof. 
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Battery are protected by banks of earth thrown 
twenty yards behind a hedge which conceals 
Some of the ammuni- 
4gons are close behind them, also sheltered 
8, while the horses and limbers have been 
to the farm. The 4.7’s have been similarly 
€d, and have a splendid view of the surround- 
try from the slopes of the hill. 

has been left in front of the 64th Battery, 
oad is too near the guns to allow of infantry 
The machine gun of the 
lets, which at the present moment is with 
_ the Coldstreams behind a farm building, has 
eh the special duty of defending this gap if 
My tries to get through it. To make it still 
very formidable belt of wire entanglement, 
igh and ten yards broad, has been con- 
about two hundred yards in front of the 


‘ what on earth are they doing there ? ” 


. &xch i i , i 
line « peation is drawn from you by the sight 


gunners, three or four feet apart, busy 


ckets of water from hand-to hand from 
to the position occupied by the battery. 


Couple of men seize and empty them on the 


ery 


if th 


the 


this by 
sok of the farm. 
dig?’ 10n occupied by the Scots Guards does 
Colas er very materially from that held by the 
“ams, except that E and F Companies have 
Several of the houses in the village for 


e 
there 


er and around the guns. 
arm as if the gunners were trying, by watering 
€r's grass, to make up for the damage they 
to his field. As a matter of fact, the 
1S very dry, and the discharge of the guns 
a cloud of dust which would betray their 
the enemy. The artillerymen are guard- 
— up water from the weil 


€ men forming the garrison of each 


of bursting shells. 


dug a shelter trench in the garden near 
themselves from shrapnel bullets and 


They will remain 


€ enemy’s infantry gets so close that 
will have to stop firing. Then they wiil 
houses, repair any damage done by 
1s time, and cover the retreat of the 
trenches, should they be driven back. 
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There is, however, one thing particularly noticeable 
about the Scots’ defence, rt 9 that is the way in 
which B Company have fortified a thick wall nearly 
ten feet high which shuts in the orchard at the west 
end of the village. They have loopholed this wall, 
and have erected strong platforms so that men may 
fire over the heads of those below. A shallow ditch 
has been dug at the foot of the wall, and the exca- 
vated earth has been banked up as a protection to 
the men on the ground floor. 

The Irish Guards have entrenched themselves to 
the right of the Scots Guards. A and B Companies 
have fortified a farm and its orchard, where the trees 
and hedges hide them from the enemy ; but the men 
of C Company have had to resort to a cunning device 
in order to conceal their trench, which lies in a large 
turnip field. They have saved all the green, bushy- 
topped turnips which were growing where they were 
digging, and have planted them on the top of the 
banks of earth on each side of the trench. So well 
have they done this that the enemy will be very 
clever indeed if he guesses that in this apparently 


» innocent-looking turnip field lies a snug shelter con- 


taining one hundred deadly rifles. C Company’s 
trench is rather ingenious, and it will be worth while 
to see how they made it. 

At half-past three yesterday C Company paraded 
and marched down to the farm, where they found 
that their captain had selected the position of their 
trench, and that a couple of sappers had marked it 
by pegging a broad white tape to the ground. 
This tape was nearly 600 feet in length, and the men 
were placed along it six feet apart. They then un- 
slung their shovels and picks from their belts, placed 
their rifles on the ground behind them, and set to 
work. By seven o'clock they had completed the 


piece of trench 
marked a in the 
diagram. They 


were then relieved 
by the men of G 
Company, who by 
8.30 had dug the 
piece of trench 
marked 6. Mean- 
while the men of 
H Company, who 
began work at 3.30, 
had knocked down 
two wooden sheds 
in the village, and 
had collected there- 
from about three 
hundred planksand 
one hundred beams 
and poles. These 
they carried down 
and placed along- 
side the trench. Consequently, when G Company 
finished digging at 8.30 they found plenty of wood 
handy for making a roof to keep out bullets. They 
placed the beams across the trench at intervals, and 
along the front part of these they laid the planks. 
Then, seizing their shovels again, they piled the earth 
which they had thrown out of their trench on the 
top of the wooden roof thus constructed. It was 
dark by the time they had done this; but there still 
remained the finishing touch—the turnips. The men 
then resumed their arms just as ten o'clock came 
chiming up the valley, and tramped off to enjoy a 
well-earned night’s rest. A corporal and ten men of 
C Company kept guard over the trench during the 
night, and next morning the part of the trench marked 
c was dug and the earth scattered among the turnips. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE INDIANS IN FRANCE. 


Sikhs—the best of all Indian soldiers. 


LOOK to all my Indian soldiers to uphold Izzat, the British 
Raj, against an aggressive and relentless enemy. 

I know with what readiness my brave and loyal Indian 
soldiers are prepared to fulfil this sacred trust on the field of 
battle, shoulder to shoulder with their comrades from all parts 
of the Empire. Rest assured that you will always be in my 
thoughts and prayers. 

I bid you to go forward and add fresh lustre to the glorious 
achievements and noble traditions of courage and chivalry of 
my Indian Army, whose honour and fame are in your hands. 


(The King’s message to the Indian troops on their arrival 
at Marseilles on September 29.) 


Officer of Pathan Cavalry. 


1 

yh kage 

Types of our Indian soldiers are illustrated on this page, The Pathan officer commands vit 
inured to fierce mountain fighting on the North-West Frontier. The loyalty and military cet °° 
of the Sikhs formed the subject of an appreciation in our columns last week. The 9 dia he 
‘ "Tn A 


Bengal Cavalry and the troopers of the 18th Bengal Lancers typify the arm for which 
always been famous; while the Ghurkas represent infantry of the most fearless characte! | uke 
final charge the Ghurka throws away his rifle and rushes on the foe with the murderous 


Non-com. and men of the 2nd Ghurkas. Troopers of the 18th Bengal Lancers: 


B70, 
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EST A a I te SI Sesh eke OES e  ay e S N 
—— THE CANADIAN CONTINGENT. 


Str ° ‘ " ; ‘ £ art te ~ 
Vhere Uggle in which the Empire is now engaged. Canada proposes to set up a depot in England 
and as 


an She tn, both men and officers, can be finally trained before being dispatched to the front, 
Stifyi, as pledged herself to maintain the force in full strength for the term of the war. It is 

to notice that the French Canadians are cordially co-operating in this patriotic work, and 
are fitting out a contingent which numbers 5,000 men. 


Unit 


hry 2nd Field Battery, Ottawa, crossing a pontoon A British bull-dog—the mascot of the 
ge. Notice the lumber logs in the river. 5th Royal Highlanders. 
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IERIE NOTES CMM | 
GERMANY ON THE DEFENSIVE. ZZ 


of 


out 
abandoned after the battle of the Marne. g ab 


buried indicates the haste of the retreat. 


The number found lyin 


German Shells 


EG to September 4 the success of the Germans in 


_t GO of 
When all the world was expecting the F irst fort at’ 
Army to begin its attack upon the outer of “pe 
Paris, von Kluck, its commander, made z aris fos 
ous discovery. Within the fortified zone 9 5tro7e, : 
French had collected a reserve force t0° ° 49 ee 
him to cope with. Two courses lay ope” - m* ge 
he might retire along his line of advanc® pich ys 
eastward along the face of the troopS Jod v 
had driven before him from the Sambre ©" matic 


the first phase of the war seemed assured. 

The totally unexpected fall of Namur neces- 
sitated the falling back of the Allied Army from the 
Sambre, and the movement, once begun, continued for 
ten days, until the German right was almost in touch 
with the outer fortifications of Paris. The retreat, 
though rapid, was never disorganized; every inch 
of ground was won at a heavy price, and throughout 


the long ebb the Allied Army remained unbroken reinforce the German armies which ver ceP of 
and undefeated. Then on September 5 came the strenuous efforts to break through the AIL gt Ye 
turn of the tide. The latter course was bold and hazardous, t ic? 

Kluck decided upon it, firmly believi08, of Whig 


numerically inferior forces across the fro? 4 19 pit 
he proposed to march were too exhaust©® (cs oot! 


nse aig rsa er vac a ere al ge an effective resistance. He had made oa ale as 


fortifications of Paris. 


Sept. 5, 6.— Von Kluck begins his march along 
Allied front. Coumter offensive 
begins, Von Kluck’s Army forced 


back to the Ourcq. 

Sept. 6-9.— Von Kluck’s Army retreats precipi- 
tately over the Marne. 
the Marne. 

Sept. 10.— Von Kluck’s retreat continues, and 
compels a German retirement all 
along the line. 


Battle of 


Sept. 12,13.—Whole German Army at bay from 
the Oise past Reims and Soissons 
to Argonne. 

Sept. 14-29,—Retreat continued to strongly defen- 
sive positions, extending north of 
the Aisne and along river Suippes 
to the Argonne. 

Sept. 30 - | Continuous fighting all along the line. 

Oct. 6. Allies hurl back German attacks, 
and make slow but steady progress 
in enveloping the German right. 


OF THE GREATEST BATTLE 


DIARY x 


HISTORY. 


calculation, and the result changed the W ¢ 
of affairs. ch re Sif, 
As soon as he began his march the Fre 1sel¥ m) 


army advanced, and the troops which he — eck apt 
posed to be out of the fight made an u? pe 12 409 
vigorous onset. During the 5th and 6tD | wa5 je 


desperately along the Ourcq; but the attac ove i 

strong for him, and he was pushed back dest i 
Marne after a three days’ battle of the fiete", nd * jf 
tion. On the roth his general retreat bega™ “ere 4 
became precipitate. Prisoners and gU®° (45 ange 
behind, and the ammunition shown above | cov 4 
doned. In two and a half days von Kluey , gt 
forty miles, and on Saturday, September <6, Hyi 

himself on the Aisne. His retreat, of con nies pe 
a corresponding retreat of the German a dua: ot! 

between his left and the fortress of Rb Tb sf 
Allied advance was not stayed at the Als?" 
the river was swept by a hurricane 0 m na y 2B coy 


a ae fie 


fire which swept them away again and 4 ey 
The Germans now retired to a defen>" 
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THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 


A Bivouac 


Plateau of Soissons from the Oise to Berry-au-Bac, 
1ence across the river Aisne and along the right bank 
Of the river Suippes to the forest of Argonnes, a 
Ont of some eighty miles, long lines of deep and 
Skilfully protected trenches had been dug, wire 
€ntanglements and other formidable obstacles had 
een constructed, artillery positions had been pre- 
Pared, the flanks had been speciaily strengthened, 
and the whole position formed into a series of fortifica- 
1ons almost impossible to carry by assault, and 
sce Ssitating the deliberate and tedious processes of 
ege. 

In this great fortified zone the whole western German 
army, no doubt reduced by the dispatch of army corps 
to the eastern theatre of war, is now installed. Despite 
Constant and almost frenzied counter-attacks it has 
made no progress, though hand-to-hand fighting has 

fen common and villages have been taken and 
Tetaken several times in a single day. The rabbit 
Must be “ bolted,” and a turning movement now in 
Progress bids fair to make the plateau of Soissons 
untenable. 
n order to understand clearly the embarrassment 
of the Germans, even though so strongly entrenched, 
© must pay a moment’s attention to the lines of 
°Mmunication behind the enemy’s position. From 
and Map it will be seen that the main railway line 
t hich leads to the great bases of the Germans runs 
Li Ough Noyon, St. Quentin, Le Cateau, Namur, and 
‘lége to Aix-la-Chapelle. The whole peril of the 
linen? Army lies in the French advance upon this 
Ss © either from Amiens upon St. Quentin, or from the 
uth upon Noyon. Once the Allies are astride of 
om line the whole German Army must retire if it is 
i Save its chief and most direct line of communica- 
®n with the Fatherland. 
a other main line which serves the Germans in 

“ir present position is long and devious and has the 
of a double angle. It runs north to Meziéres, 
thro then makes a deep bend to the south to pass 
alonwee Luxemburg. This twisted line would 

. € be available were the line along the Oise to 
Luxe 2°d. If the Allies could cut the Meziéres- 
€mburg line, the army of the Crown Prince, which 


{o Tm 


~ 


of French infantry on their way to the firing line. 
gallantry all along the line, from the Meuse to the Oise. 


The French have shown superb 


is operating between the forest of Argonne and the 
Meuse, would be in dire peril. South of the Meziéres- 
Luxemburg railway there are several good and 
short railway lines into Germany, but they are com- 
manded by the strong line of French forts from 
Verdun southwards. 

Such is the situation at the moment of writing, 
and it will readily be seen that the bolting of the 
rabbit will probably be accomplished by a successful 
attack on the railway line running up the Oise 
valley. The consummation is devoutly to be wished. 


Ci) Allied Line that advanced from the Marne to the Aisne 
Extenmon of Allied Line to envelop the German Right 
GHEE German Line 


ILLUSTRATING 
OF THE AISNE. 


THE BATTLE 


GERMANY ON THE DEFENSIVE; 


THE PLATEAU OF SOISSONS-  ¥ 


The photograph above gives a bird's-eye view eld 
the plateau of Soissons and the river Aisn® oa 
since September 13 by the Germans, who are 


every device known to modern warfare. 

strong by nature, has been rendered almos 

nable, and the operations now in progress 

those of a siege. The turning movement by ¢ 

Army along the western side of the te 
bids fair to prove completely success! 


French infantry in the firing line. The spirit of the French The bridge at St. Mayence on the Oise 
is so high that it is often difficult to keep them under cover. Germans to check the French advance on t 
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See dietieel B+ +e oe & 


OUR PHOTOGRAPH. a ai At Py | 
hig the mid dle of the picture runs the river Aisne, : a BA. 
ane of ‘ Was cros:ed by the Allies despite a perfect hurri- 
t shot and shell on Septe smnbbes 13. Our photograp! i 
‘ <en durin g the passage of the river. German shelis 
On “ae bursting i in the foregrou act and French shells 
stil ES Plateau, The tableland, w by ch the Germans were 
SOF Olding on October 2, is flat-t topped and deeply 
_— the south side by Ray courses of brooks. In 
~ Places it rises 450 feet above the stream, but 
des the Oise 


‘cends to 300 feet within five miles of ‘ ; 


gr Gun x 


> 


jee hmeke 


The irreparable damage by German shells to the ex- 


Ger 
‘Man mot s by the French 
attille or convoy smashed to piece »f quisite sculptured doorway of the cathedral at Reims. . 


» Which has proved so efficient in this campaign. 
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“SHRAPNEL”: 


THE HISTORY OF THE TERRIBLE 
** MAN-KILLING” 


PROJECTILE. 


sonnel of the enemy, such as troops in the 

open, etc., and field guns use practically only 
shrapnel shell, which is immeasurably the most 
effective man-killing projectile yet devised. In 
every country this shell goes by the name of the 
English inventor, General Henry Shrapnel, whose 
services as a scientific artillerist were but poorly 
rewarded. Shrapnel’s invention, indeed, was not 
only the greatest artillery discovery of his age, but 
can still rank as the most important between that 
age and the present, a period of one hundred years. 


What is Shrapnel > 


The projectile consists of a hollow cylindrical body 
with an ogival or conoidal head ; in the interior, near 
the base, there is a small charge of powder ; immedi- 
ately above this there is an iron disc, and between 
this disc and, the head the body is filled with spherical 
bullets. The fuse is fixed in the point, and com- 
municates with the powder or bursting charge through 
a central pipe, and is timed so as to explode the 
shell during its flight, and from 60 to 80 yards 
short of the target. The bursting charge is only 
strong enough to blow off the head of the projectile, 
which is lightly attached, and thus release the bullets, 
which fly forward in a cone-shaped shower covering 
a large front. The bullets depend for their force 
upon the speed at which the shell is travelling when 
they are released. For effect they should have a 
momentum of not less than 400 feet per second. 
Consequently, as ballistics, or the force and velocity 
of projectiles increase, the striking effect of shrapnel 
grows more formidable. However, the penetrative 
power of the bullets is but slight. 


: | ‘HE scope of field artillery is against the per- 


The Story of Henry Shrapnel. 


The evolution of this terrible weapon is an inter- 
esting and little-known story. 

Henry Shrapnel was born in 1761. He received 
a commission in the Royal Artillery on July 9, 1779, 
and at once proceeded to Gibraltar. During the 
siege of that fortress, which lasted intermittently 
from 1779 to 1783, Shrapnel was much impressed by 
the poor effect of British gun practice. On one 
occasion, when 2,000 24-pounder shot were fired from 
the Rock at a body of Spanish troops, only twenty- 
six of the enemy were observed to be put out of 
action. An experiment, therefore, was recom- 
mended by a Captain Mercier—namely, firing out of 
fortress guns 5}-inch mortar shells with short fuses, 
so that they should burst in the air in close proximity 
to the target. On its first trial this expedient did 
terrible execution, and upon one man at least the 
lesson was taken to heart. Young Shrapnel realized 
that the effect of round shot, impact bombs, case, or 
grape against troops in the field was very trivial. 
His theory was to increase the ranges of the most 
effective missiles—namely, case and ‘grape shot—by 
producing a collected fire at long distances. He 
therefore suggested a hollow spherical projectile 
filled with carbine balls, and containing a small 
quantity of gunpowder, only sufficient to open it, 
the explosion to be timed at a short distance previous 
to its execution, by which means the fire would be 


equally severe at all ranges. At Gibraltar in 1787 
Shrapnel described to General O’Hara ‘“‘a new 
method of extending the use of grape or case shot 
to the utmost range of ordnance.”’ ‘This small mem- 
orandum of Shrapnel’s is the first indication of the 
great idea, the carrying out of which occupied the 
best years of his life. However, his labours did not 
crystallize until 1802, when ‘‘ A Table of Practice 
with Lieutenant Shrapnel’s proposed new method 0 
firing case shot’’ was issued at Woolwich, and the 
inventor had the honour of exhibiting his new shells 
on Woolwich Common in the presence of the king 
and a great number of general officers, all foreigners 
being jealously excluded. In the following year 
Shrapnel was sent to Elswick to superintend the 
manufacture of his ‘‘ spherical case shot ’’ for imme- 
diate issue to the army. 


Early Use of Shrapnel. 


The first employment of shrapnel in the field waS 
the bombardment of the Batavian settlement of 
Surinam, April 31, 1804. Major Wilson, command- 
ing the British artillery, reported: ‘‘ Shrapnel had 
so excellent an effect as to cause the garrison of Fort 
Amsterdam to surrender after receiving the second 
shell. The enemy were so astonished at these shells 
as not to be able to explain how they apparently 
suffered from musketry at so great a distance 49 
2,050 yards.”” We next hear of its use in Calabria 1 
1806, when a British force of 4,000 defeated 8,00° 
French. Admiral Sir Sidney Smith was a spectator 
of the engagement, and wrote: ‘It was evident 
the shell of Colonel Shrapnel’s invention, when burst 
in their flight and short of their objects, as they ought 
to be, did great execution.”’ 

Smith, therefore, asked for shrapnel to be issued 
to the Navy, but his request being refused, he com- 
trived to acquire some shells, paying for them out 
of his own pocket, and successfully employing the™ 
when covering the landing of a division in the Dat- 
danelles in February 1807. 


In the Peninsular War and at Waterloo. 


The victory of Vimiera, August 21, 1808, w4§ 
largely due to shrapnel. At a critical moment oUt 
artillery fired a few rounds from their g-poundet®: 
and routed the French infantry. Great was the 
amazement of the enemy. Prisoners asked: M45 
que diable y avait-il dans vos boulets? There wa 
also a belief that the bullets in shrapnel were poison t 

After Vimiera, Wellington informed Shrapnel jest 
his shell had had the best effect in procuring th@ 
victory, while Sir William Robe, commanding i 
artillery in the Peninsula, wrote, “It is admirablé 
to the whole army, and its effects dreadful.”” Nap 
leon sent instructions after Vimiera that if a 
exploded shells were picked up they were to 2” 
examined. Fortunately his orders were either 45 


obeyed or neglected, otherwise the French might 
have discovered shrapnel and applied it again® 
ourselves. The French continued to ignore the a 
projectile, regarding its power as a phenomeno™ 
not likely to endure, though inexplicable at the 0™ > 
Had they possessed it, and not we ourselves, ry 
result of many of our battles might have been Vv 


ZO, 1914.) 
tig 
er . 
Bs suc It is easy to conceive how masses of 
fore a as Napoleon used, to crush everything 
rented €m, would have found their power aug- 
Maco by the employment of shrapnel. In 1812, 
Wag ot while reconnoitring before Salamanca, 
Pandeq Uk by a spent shrapnel bullet. He de- 
Qgt . of his staff whether the British lines had 
that ey Teported a mile distant. To the answer 
wee, — was the case the Marshal rejoined : “‘ How, 
ater you account for this musket ball?” After 
Pipa O° Sir George Wood, who commanded the 
been ‘ of artillery, wrote Shrapnel that had it not 
ior °r his shell it was very doubtful whether any 
ce Culd have recovered La Haye Sainte, “ and 
°n this simple circumstance hinged entirely 
of the battle.” 


eg 
Sra "4 of the Inventor. 


typnel continued to improve his projectile 
_ © years after the termination of the great 
Then Tom motives of economy the subject was 
Petit; Sllowed to drop. In 1813, Shrapnel had 
Pnseq ed the Government that he should be recom- 
Nich 


War 


for the thousands of pounds of his own money 


209 S experiments had cost him; all he got was 
lls on year for life, and a royalty of £25 per 1,000 
tara Sed in the East India Company’s service. The 
ththe of Ordnance, however, soon cheated him out 
of Tepaeeet During the long peace after Waterloo 
Rs a prastion of the projectile declined. The want 
\ mera Per range at Woolwich prevented the new 
thet °n of artillery officers from obtaining the 
ing Pro hecessary for acquainting themselves with 
. cg Pet application of shrapnel, and we had no 
oun €nt to pursue the subject because we never 
Recta an enemy who could oppose to it a 
Ed to of equal or superior power. Bad shell 
SO © be manufactured, and this led to the whole- 
€mnation of the projectile as dangerous to 
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Baing er page we give a revealing diagram 

Dregtin a losses of commercial marine which 

Wig edt Germany have suffered during the 
h War It . ° . 

OH, the h will be observed that in comparison 

‘0 lee? number of merchant ships which we 


fg hy gy are insignificant, but that those of 
®nqtman Te remarkably large. The depredations 
«the commerce destroyers have been annoying, 
of Bal reqotures made by the Emden in the Bay of 
thohat Stee to the credit of the captain and crew 
Catch are cruiser, As a set-off we may mention 
Syige™Oon ne H.M.S. Cumberland, operating off the 
haa of 9 er (West Africa). The Cumberland is a 


ent “¢ ©o tons, with a speed of 23. knots, an 
f) and Ww 


Ourteen 6-in., eight 3-in., and other 
a8 built in 1904. On October 2 it was 
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its own side. Such was the depreciation of shrapnel in 
the Indian Service that even the Duke of Wellington 
was induced to alter his opinion of the value of the 
invention, and on the death of General Shrapnel he 
declined to recommend his family for public favours. 


In the Franco-Prussian War. 


The action of shrapnel was unknown outside 
England until 1834, when Captain Bormann, of the 
Belgian artillery, commenced experiments with it. 
At the outbreak of the Crimean War the British 
artillery, owing to years of misrepresentation con- 
cerning its utility, voluntarily declined to use the 
projectile ; the Russians knew nothing of it; and 
the French made very sparing use of it. The revival 
of shrapnel was due to the Prussians, who fired it, 
with an improved form of fuse, in the campaigns of 
1864 and 1866. In the latter war great surprise 
and incredulity was evinced when it was reported 
that the Prussians’ little smooth-bore guns did more 
execution to infantry than the Austrian rifled cannon. 
General Shrapnel’s son seized this opportunity to 
reopen his family’s unsatisfied claim for reward. 
He obtained authority from the War Office that the 
projectile should bear his father’s name, and no 
other. The Prussians continued to improve their 
shell, and frightful slaughter was caused by it by 
their batteries in 1870, especially in the decisive battle 
of Sedan. The striking successes achieved by the 
Servian and Bulgarian armies in 1912 were largely 
attributed to their French-made quick-firing field ar- 
tillery, shrapnel shell, and time fuses proving superior 
to the German guns and ammunition of the Turks. 

The South African War was the first occasion upon 
which shrapnel was used against us, but, of course, 
there- can be no comparison between the Boers’ 
slender artillery resources and those of Continental 
armies. Our ordeal by the weapon of our own 


forging is now upon us. 


—— en = re 


announced that she had captured eight vessels of the 
Woermann Line and one ship of the Hamburg- 
America Line, the total tonnage of her bag being 
30,915 tons. It is stated that the vessels are in good 
order and laden with general outward and home- 
ward cargoes and considerable quantities of coal, 
The Cumberland has been off the river for some time, 
and it will be remembered that on September 20 she 
reported an attempt made a week earlier to blow up 
the gunboat Dwarf with an infernal machine. Further 
attacks on the Dwarf were beaten off, and no doubt 
she played some part in the captures recorded above. 


_ Our congratulations to Captain Cyril Fuller and the 


officers and crew of the Cumberland on the fine. work 
they have done in West Africa in thus sweeping the 
Cameroon coast of German trading vessels. 


, i 
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. coaling at Sea. German commerce dest forced to = 
A German Cruiser their coal as shown above. It was While 90 cabeged that the a 
Wilhelm der Grosse was surprised and sunk by H.M.S. High 
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SHIPPING IN PEACE. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


P oer diagram shows the comparative tonnage of the British and 
GERMAN German Mercantile Marine. Each square represents one million 
EMPIRE. tons. The British mercantile fleet is four and a half times as large 
as the German. 


LOSSES IN WAR. 
German shipping has sustained 20 times as much injury as British shipping. 


102 88 168 29 


Detained in British Captured or sunk by British Captured or sunk by Allies’ Detained in the United States 
warships. warships. and Suez Cana! Zone. 
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Total German Loss, 387; Tonnage, 1,140,000. 


HE statement of the war losses of British and German merchant vessels 
issued officially last week is the most conclusive evidence of the 
enormous sea power of Great Britain and the efficiency of our Navy. A 
glance at this diagram shows how completely Germany’s shipping has been 
swept from the seas in two months, while comparatively little injury has 
been done to British commerce. The panels represent the tonnage lost to 
Great Britain and Germany. They are drawn to scale, a square like this J 
representing 1,000 tons, and they are divided to show the tonnage of ships 
“detained” or ‘‘captured or sunk” respectively. The number of ships is 
shown in each panel by small models. 
The total British casualties to Ist October were 91 ships of 250,000 tons, 
and the German casualties were 387 ships of 1,140,000 tons. Only 17 
British vessels have been captured or sunk, and of these 12 have been taken 
by a single cruiser, the Emden, in one area—the Indian Ocean. On the 
other hand, Germany has had 88 ships captured or sunk by the British and 
168 by the Allies in all parts of the world. 
—— — The German ships detained in British ports are somewhat smaller than 
Detained. Captured the British ships detained in German ports, many of the former being 
or sunk, probably old vessels bought from British owners. The 88 ships taken by 
74 7 British warships are double the size of the 168 taken by the Allies. A 
Total British striking feature is the comparative size of the German ships detained in the 
United States and the Suez Canal Zone. They average about 10,000 tons, 
Oss, Yl. owing to the enormous size of the North German Lloyd and Hamburg- 
Amerika liners in New York. 
Tonna <f Germany's merchant fleet being less than one-fourth of the British, and her 
50.00 casualties being more than four times as great, the result of two months’ war 
—__— is that Germany has sustained twenty times as much injury as Britain. 


THE RUIN OF GERMAN SHIPPING. 
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Scott’s contention that the future of naval 


Ho 
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ge €, Aboukir, and Cressy seem to give support to Sir Percy 
t big shi I ; : , nae 
COmrade SAIps. t must be remembered, however, that in this case two of the cruisers might possibly have 
S in 


a sinking ship. 
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A SIMPLE EXPLANATION 


BALTIC SEA 


SAXONY 


Dresden 


CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS 


vienna @ AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE RUSSIAN ARMIES. 
CC] Russians. Ga Germans. WCF orts. ecseoee Frontier. Railways- 


The Russian Armies at AA are facing German Armies on the frontier of East Prussia and in Russian Poland. The 
armies at BB are completing the destruction in Galicia of two Austrian Armies supported by a German Army Corps: + 
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OF THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Jt 1S now possible, with the assistance of the map, to estimate Russia’s achievement in the eastern theatre 


Miract War. The situation, as we write, is not as a whole absolutely decisive ; but in one part, short of a 
arte 


» & decision has practically been reached, and elsewhere the main lines are reasonably clear. 


: | 
qt= STRATEGY OF THE COMBATANTS. 


nd Tm =) ° : . : . 
Sty y's plan was to put the Allies in the west out of action by a crushing blow, and then to swing her forces 


ila and, with the assistance of Austria, hold Russia along the whole frontier line. She anticipated that 
te oe be slow to mobilize, and she left only five army Corps against her, composed largely of untrained men. 
-xpected that, by the time the main Russian armies were under way, ten to fifteen picked corps would be 
fom the west. Germany’s intention was to advance south from East Prussia and north from Galicia, so as to 

ain Russian advance on both flanks in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. Russia’s aim was to advance on 

Posen from the point in-Russian Poland which is not more than 180 miles from the’ German capital: 
» however, she had to have her flanks clear in East Prussia and Galicia. Not till the Germans had been 
‘ west of a line from Danzig to the south of Breslau could the Russian centre seriously begin its advance, 


was the speed of Russia’s mobilization. By Saturday, August 22, she had four army corps 
East Prussian frontier, fifteen army corps moving on the centre through Russian Poland, and eight 
across the Galician border. On that day a Russian army defeated the Germans near. Gumbinnen, 
russia, and later, with the aid of a second army which marched against Allenstein from ‘Russian Poland, 
, back the Germans towards the Vistula, and invested the fortress of Kénigsberg. Her movements, however, 
axed 1€r strength. Early in September the Germans were reinforced, two Russian army Corps were isolated 
sterode and badly cut up, their commander, General Samsonoff, being killed. Thereupon General Rennenkampf 
necessary to fall back, and for the following fortnight a slow retreat was in progress towards the Russian 
Xennenkampf has now checked the German advance, and has again taken the offensive. 


tig GALICIAN CAMPAIGN. 


stay sossessed two main armies in the north. The First Army in the middle of August crossed the frontier of Russian 
ly t aC won several successes in the neighbourhood of Lublin against the left centre of the Russians. The Second 
ook a Russian force under General 
This victory put .the communication 
Army in jeopardy, and it fell back towards Cracow and Przemysl, coalescing apparently with 
e Second Army as had escaped from Lemberg. The victorious Russians, enveloped the 
t, flung their own right over the river San, and cooped up the army (with whom is a German Army 
teslau) into a half circle, the centre of which was the fortress of Przemysl. All retreat to Cracow is 
» and, since the Russians hold the passes of the Carpathians to the South, the Austrian line of communication 

ases is in imminent danger. If the Russians achieve a Sedan, Austria is Virtually out of action. 
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A LETTER FROM 
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PARIS. 


The Shadow of War. 


INCE the declaration of war Paris has ex- 
S perienced what it loves—a succession of sen- 
sations. Not nine. weeks have passed since 
cheering crowds gathered round the town halls, the 
post offices, and other public buildings to read and 
comment on the ‘ Ordre Général de Mobilisation.”’ 
Two weeks previously they had given themselves 
up to the revels always associated with the Féte 
Nationale, and the noise of discordant music and 
the shouts and laughter of dancers at every street 
corner had awaked the echoes in the ‘“ wee sma’ 
hours.”” Now, what a change! At eight o'clock all 
the cafés and shops are closed, the Metro. and the 
cars cease running about ten o’clock, and as for the 
buses, they have all been commandeered, and are 
with the army at the front. In some quarters of 
Paris the lamps are only lighted on one side of the 
street ; but the darkness is made visible by the search- 
lights which sweep the sky from forts round the city. 
There are no groups of foreign visitors sitting out- 
side the cafés on the “‘ grands boulevards,’”’ watching 
the never-ending stream of people pass by. The 
principal cafés are closed, and the streets are empty 
save for a few dejected cabs. It is as though early 
morning lasted the whole day. The theatres do not 
open their doors, and with the exception of one or 
two cinema houses, there is no public entertainment 
to be had in the evenings. Montmartre and the Latin 
Quarter, wonderful to relate, are keeping early hours. 


The Exodus. 


When the German aeroplanes began to appear, and 
when the news arrived that the German forces were 
pressing on towards the “ Kapital,’’ the removal of 
the Banque de France, and the departure of the 
Government to Bordeaux upset the nerves of many 
of the well-to-do residents, and they began to leave 
too. For several days the terminus stations were 
besieged by agitated souls, who in many cases waited 
whole days and nights for a train to carry them into 
safer regions. Those who so incontinently folded 
their tents and hurried to the provinces would have 
been wiser had they remained, for the cost of living 
here has not increased, whereas in the provinces 
prices have gone up considerably. So great was the 
rush to the country that certain towns actually 
placarded their stations with the notice, “ Full.” 


Watching for Aeroplanes. 

Those of us who willingly or unwillingly remained 
were possessed in a fuller degree than ever of that 
eager desire for sensations which is typical of the 
Parisian. During the visits of the German aero- 
planes we crowded the open places; we swarmed 
on the bridges and on the fortifications, and, armed 
with field-glasses, we waited with the patience of 
the ‘‘ pécheurs de Seine’”’ to see a bomb drop, de- 
lightfully oblivious of the fact that we might be 
numbered with the victims. Every aeroplane was, 
of course, a German. On the night that the gun 
on the Eiffel Tower fired at an approaching aero- 
plane we touched the summit of expectation. Now 
at last the war had really begun. 


No Siege. 
The announcement that the Germans had retreated 
and that Paris was unlikely to suffer siege was received 


with joy, not unmingled with disappointment 
had paid our money, but there was no show. ; 
day we had waited at the doors of the prow al 
shops to buy siege provisions, and we were all ki cuits 
behind barricades of tinned sardines, preserve vith 
bags of café, and bundles of dried vegetables t? “nd 
stand the longest siege ever known in hist0Ty» ved 
to starve rather than surrender. We had prey’ sed 
ourselves for all this, and now the Germans re 

to play the game. But, joking apart, it is @ © fof 
thing for Paris they did not bombard the citY, 3d 


after their recent acts of barbarity at Reims w® ent 
scarcely expect them to spare our beautiful monu™ 
Another Disappointment. nt 


This week we suffered another grievous disapP at 
ment. It was rumoured that a batch of G@ 49d 
prisoners was to be paraded through the str eet Gut 
we all felt that the compensation was due to US- nget 
alas! at the last moment the authorities CP4” Gpe 
their plans and took the prisoners round Y jon8 
outlying districts. It was too bad, after the 
hours which we had waited’ in the streets and } 
cafés, and we went home to dinner with very rou", 
footsteps and a sense of injustice. All we have ‘aed 
so far of the Germans are the helmets which w®¥ e of 
soldiers bring back with them. To touch ° 
these helmets is to be assured of good luck! 


British Soldiers in Paris. . pee 
We have seen a few British soldiers in Pat!*; ,,vé 
who have got separated from their regiments a? ight 
managed to find their way to the city. The 
of one of our “Tommies” in khaki creates en0* ‘if 
interest, and the children follow him in ad, of 
throngs. I was able to act as interpreter for 5° i4jsP 
these men. Many Parisians when meeting thé ; Angi? 
soldiers take off their hats and say, ‘‘ Vive u ero 
terre,” for every British soldier in Paris is * ‘. 
At Vincennes I saw three wounded fellow-cOU of # 
men in a hospital garden; outside, a crow vou 
hundred people jostled each other in the endé yead 
to get a glimpse of ‘‘ Les Anglais.”” The news *F ycb 
down the street like wildfire, and there W@ -¢ of 
excitement, but our men seemed quite una 
the interest taken in them. 


Paris Confident. 


The spirit of the Parisians is excellent ; ifit 
all confident, and have unlimited faith in the ™” thé 
Governor, General Gallieni. One overheats gation 
street and in the cars little scraps of conve’ vis? 
which bring home sharply the inevitable me op? 
associated with war. Every family has at este 
of its men folk away at the front, and little ©" ina 
news has been received of them. Some 
their sons have fallen on the battlefield, bU 
no loud lamentation, rather a mournful pT 
knowledge that loved ones have made th 
sacrifice for ‘‘ La Patrie.’”’ There are a 
in Paris who remember “l’année terrib sf many 


(7 
tney ™ 


who fought at Sedan, Reichshofen, pane . {pe 
t 


other battles, and who have not | ily 
they could they would enlist and go joy!u™? 
front. Had there been a second siege 
men would have defended their beloved t 
last, and we British who love the city 4%; 
friendly inhabitants, would have done our 
with the utmost alacrity. 
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SIDE OF WAR. 


has failed. They have not even succeeded 

Atkin in striking terror into the soul of Tommy 

Not S with their big guns. The British soldier is 

©asily daunted. The moral results of the German 

Writ ave been absclutely mni/. As the official 

im. at the front observes, it is not easy either to 
Press or depress Mr. Thomas Atkins. 


The Morning Shave. 


ze lack Marias,”” “ Jack Johnsons,” and “ coal 
trench Scarcely disturb his morning toilet in the 
Tem €s. War is a dirty business, but at all costs 
§ vagy Atkins must be clean. He even manages to 
chan? fearful lest, if he grow a beard, he will be 
Say by his comrades. He has no desire to be 
F or a sort of Rip van Winkle, still less for a 
tiga of the woods. This complete equanimity 
an, awe stress of campaigning is a source of surprise 
hair elight to the French “ pioupiou,”’ who is all 
to A cepe courage. It is not an easy matter, though, 
oe orm a trench into a cubicle where, it may 
~wasi several days, he must eat, sleep, shoot, and 
of _ Water is plentiful, we hear, in the trenches 
knee-g isne, where some of our men have been 
Conve €ep in it. With a bit of broken mirror placed 
Was Mently on the soft chalky earth he shaves and 
€s like ‘a gentleman, and enjoys it. 


The Foreign Legion. 


3. 18 an Ouida-like romance about the Foreign 
cord; now on French soil. It was in the Legion, 
One U8 to romantic legend, that the man who had 
is ola ots or had lost caste might join and regain 
SOldier Status by valour in the field of honour. The 
Mett]e of the new Foreign Legion are of a different 
erie They are out to seek death or victory, not 
Must eo Out old stains. From all accounts they 
j Bs € a remarkable set of men, and romance still 
draft to them. They are a miscellaneous lot, 
We he from all quarters, and of all nationalities. 
* Star yet of a Spaniard, a well-known music-hall 
There’ . Who gives a one-man concert in the evenings. 
Pride on a Pole who is a philosopher. He is the 
qd ;. the Legion. He has a long, venerable 
discoy, 1S a crack shot, and ready at all times to 
Philos « Sweet philosophy. His definition of a 
&® blac her as “a man ina dark room looking for 
but it cot that is not there” is by no means new, 
treng, Srobably has all the charm of novelty in the 


Naval Humour. 


like 4, "™our of the Navy is of the “ breezy ” ki 

ike + vy is of the “ breezy ”’ kind, 
littl. a Character of the Navy itself. There is a 
Natal, whowcal, the “ unofficial ’’ organ of H.M.S. 
Of ch ought to be better known. 


W: know that the programme of the Germans 


S,,.2@val ‘ It is a sort 
Ome of 4.4, with a healthy “ bight ’”’ in it. 
When it € comments are pointed, as, for instance, 
Teaq ._ POkes fun at the censorship of news. We 


“ Germans in Paris. 
Las ‘“‘ Press Bureau (Later). 
Paris, message should read, ‘ Germans in plaster 
Sht a, 


he doings of the Fleet for the past fort- 


© @ prohibited topic, so may not be dis- 


cussed. In writing home it is best to say, ‘ Dear 
Belinda,—Very busy this week. See last Thursday’s 
papers.’ ”’ 

Here is another tit-bit from the same source :— 

“The daily Press messages are as like unto each 
other as the Harris sausage and its German kinsman. 
The component parts are theoretically similar, but 
mysteriously different. When Poldhu says the 
Umpteenth Army Corps got a good-sized dent in the 
front rank, Norddeutsch tells us that the Tiddley-Um- 
Pom Huzzars added another glorious paragraph to 
‘Willie’s War Book.’ Both armies capture the 
same towns several times weekly. Just like ‘ Beggar 
my Neighbour.’ Until everything is over, and Conan 
Doyle has written a book about it, we shan’t know 
who has won. 

“ P.S.—No news of the High Sea Fleet in either.” 


A Gold Watch for Bread. 


In France it seems that German prisoners of war 
are offering gold for bread. The other day a convoy 
of them stopped at a suburban railway station. 
Leaning out of the windows of the compartments, 
they offered their helmets and the buttons of their 
tunics for something to eat. One of them held out 
a gold watch, saying that he would exchange it for 
a morsel of bread. When it was discovered that the 
watch formed a part of the booty of Reims, it was 
immediately confiscated and given in charge of the 
stationmaster. 


Teaching Tommy Atkins French. 


In London, where recruits are drilling and being 

ut into military shape for the front, informal school- 
ing in the French language is being given by people, 
themselves rejected for active service. This is one 
of many ways in which the British citizen can help 
and do something for his country at home. Tommy 
Atkins is no “ scholard,’’ and his attempts to get 
round the French vowels have their own humour; 
still he is very anxious to learn. It is a novel ex- 
perience for him, and gives him a leg up, so to speak, 
in his profession. Some of the words he refers to 
as “ regular tongue twisters.’’ ‘‘ Soissons ” gives him 
a tickling in the nose. He cannot understand why 
“ prong ”’ is not as good as “ prendre,”’ and he prefers 
“moy ”’ to “moi.’’ It is no use arguing with him. 
You may try to give him the proper inflection of a 
word a score of times. He only shakes his head, 
repeats the word in his own way, and says, “ All 
right, guv’ner, that’s good enough to get on with. 
I'll get it all right in Paree.”” If you were to talk 
to him of “‘ Paris’ he would not understand you. 


Not so ‘ard after all. 


One of my colleagues who was in Boulogne when 
the Expeditionary Force arrived, tells me that he 
saw a Tommy trying hard to make himself under- 
stood, but with very little success. My colleague 
promptly approached him, and asked what he could 
do for him. ‘“ Thank you, mister,’’ said the soldier, 
“‘ what’s the blooming word for beer?’”’ When he 
was told “‘ biére,”” and had repeated the word two or 
three times until it had a recognizable resemblance 
to the original, he bade my friend good-bye, with 
the remark, “‘ French isn’t so ‘ard a language after 
all.’’ 


THE KING AND QUEEN WITH LOB 


specting the three divisions of the neW a 
training at Aldershot. Lord Kitehener e 
King, and the royal party walked the full 
every company, minutely inspecting the ™ 
of the divisions had only been enlisted thre* 
was in civilian dress ; but it: shawearevel) p 
rapidly becoming efficient: 


The King setting out for the inspection. 


O 


KITCHENER INSPECT THE NEW ARMY 


7 UHR RECRUITS PROMISE WELL. 


oth ea RE acc: = 
and Sa two divisions were in field-sery ice uniform, 
“© Much further advanced in their training. 


ign oestY Showed every sign of gratification at the 
of the men and at the marked progress which 


Made. His care for the comfort of the troops 
wn by the fact that the men were allowed to 
ectin or lie on the turf when not actually under 
1. The loyal spirit of the troops was very 
When three cheers were called for the King. 


ane 
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i The | 
TURCO ana 


An international meeting—Briton, Frenchman, and Turco. 


An Army of Infinite Variety. 


EVER before in the history of warfare have 

so many men of such diverse races, creeds, 

and colours been comprehended in such an 
army as that which is now upholding the cause 
of the Allies on French fields. When Rome garri- 
soned the Great Wall which formed the most north- 
erly defensive line of Britain, she arrayed Italians, 
Iberians, Batavians, Scythians, Britons, and others 
in the motley force which struggled incessantly to 
beat back the “slim” and persistent Pict; but 
even this medley of races cannot compare for a 
moment with the extraordinary variety of fighting 
material now under arms in the western theatre of 
war. Britain and France hold empires which Czsar 
never knew, and are enabled to draw troops from 
every continent and every habitable clime on the 
face of the globe. Englishman, Scot, Welshman, 
Irishman, English and French Canadian, Australian, 
New Zealander, Frenchman, Spaniard, Pole, and 
Italian stand cheek by jowl with Pathan, Ghurka, 
Sikh, Bengali, Baluchi, Senegambian, Arab, Berber, 
and Moor—Christian, Mohammedan, Hindu, and 
heathen—all united in a vast army with one heart 
and one mind in the prosecution of their common 
purpose. 

Such a phenomenon is unique in the history of 
mankind. The roar of the guns on the Aisne echoes 
round the world. It is heard not only in the great 
centres of civilization from China to Peru, but on 
the prairies of North America, in the back blocks of 
Australia, in the recesses of Indian jungles, and in 
the dark forests of Central Africa. Not a home, 
however humble and remote, in the whole wide 
world but will, sooner or later, vibrate to the throb- 
bings of this vast and fateful struggle. 


On the Cannebiére. 


The crowds of enthusiastic people who on the last 
day of September thronged the Cannebiére at Mar- 
seilles—that tree-fringed, café-lined boulevard which 
is sO greatly the boast of the populace that they 


declare Paris would be a little Marseilles if she had 
but the Cannebiére—to greet with Gallic effusiO® 
our dusky warriors from the East, have no eyes 9 
curiosity for their own native Algerian troops, the 
Turcos and the Spahis. Marseilles is the port of 
departure for the premier colony of France, and the 
baggy-trousered, long-cloaked soldiers whom she has 
enlisted from the ranks of her Algerian subjects at 
everyday sights A Turco or a Spahi creates 1° 
greater interest in Marseilles than a Highland soldiet 
in London. Turco officers wearing the fez with a long 
drooping tassel take their apéritif in every café, al 

tall, swarthy Spahis, in their blue or white burnouse> 
stalk through the streets with solemn, deep-set eye 
apparently contemptuous of the frivolous civilizatio® 
about them. 


In Algiers. 


To see these native soldiers at home, one must 
take the steamer from the Joliette and make 
twenty-four hours’ voyage to Algiers. On the Place 
de Gouvernement in normal times we shall see # 
the characters of the Arabian Nights in the cours? 
of a short half-hour, but we shall only see isolaté 
native soldiers. Of Zouaves, who are arm-in-ar™ 
brothers of the Turcos and Spahis, we shall see plenty? 
and shall admire their martial swagger, even 1 nd 
smile at their abbreviated red jackets, their fez@ 
sashes, blue gaiters, and baggy trousers, not always 
in the best of repair. To see the Turco and Sp@ 
in their native lair we must go farther afield. 


Arab and Berber. 


Algeria rejoices in a very mixed population ; but 
the Berber and Arab element is predominant. ee 
Berbers occupy the mountain ranges and the southet 
oases, and, generally speaking, are settled in tow | 
and villages; the Arabs, on the other hand, ad 
nomadic or semi-nomadic, and chiefly occupy — 
western part of the colony, The Arabs are, of cours™ 
fiercely warlike, and France was only able to congU 


them after the most vigorous and protracted resist 


_ 
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Nee 
Bruscie of Seventeen years they continued the 
Bt these and, as an Arab chief informed the writer 
It, © notes, it was only the mitrailleuse that did 
the Boyt the Arabs could no longer keep the field, 
thers made a gallant effort, which was not 
acome until 1857. It is mainly from these 
i ting races that the French enlist their native 


The Native Army. 


Years Native soldiers engage voluntarily for four 
Undted tc on enlistment receive a sum of four 

re ‘rancs. On successive re-engagements they 
to abe monetary payments, and are permitted 
Brea. to the rank of captain, the superior officers 
really Tegiment being French. The Spahis are 
Or “4 dacunted military police, and are either mobile 
fam ij; €ntary. In the latter case they and their 
Which Servants, etc., are settled upon estates, 
Spahis they cultivate for their subsistence. Those 
Sahar who are charged with the surveillance of the 
to da tribes are mounted on camels. According 
ay, ent figures, there were 30,000 native soldiers of’ 
Sf Tira a Algeria before the war; three regiments 
Pho, leurs (Turcos) and three regiments of Spahis. 

Atrio’ they are permanently stationed in North 
othe cg they belong to the Metropolitan and not to 

lonial Army. 


Kabylia , 


tog’ Writer first saw Turcos and Spahis in the little 
ailwa T town of Sétif. He remembers the long day’s 
hag og travel by the East Algerian express, which 
Ba ~ average speed of fifteen miles an hour. There 

i mene quite worthy of credence, that a train on 
are ~ Way was once stopped by snails. Algerians 
Vertogne to explain that it was the train which 
In "ag the snails, and not vice versa. One passes 
field, ; early morning through the well-cultivated 
Amin fied the environs of Algiers, “and is pleasantly 


~ Yo; 
Sion driven into these fastnesses by the Arab inva- 


for, a the seventh century, and still betraying in 

tv a feature their Romanized descent. The 
a 

Btisar 


Me, ..°f the country between Paris and Lyons. 
Rerville is the junction for the lofty highland 
ti of Kabylia, inhabited by a bold, free popu- 


me eords a striking contrast to the Arab. He 

tisan Seholder, a man of industry, a farmer and an 
stitutig, While the Arab is a dweller in tents, con- 
And oo vtlly disinclined to steady work of any kind, 
Primig; tent to live on his flocks and herds in the old 


hat; {2Shion. Few Kabyles are to be found in 
tive army. 


Rail to Sétif. 


aby Tailway line traverses the foothills of the 
of tS at Country through gorges and tunnels, and 
Li}, @,Station behind which rises the white peak 
Stong li edija, eleven thousand feet of white ies 
Rey Hicrenins and sparkling in the sunlight. At 
is’, Sam, € French settlement—all just alike, with 
tatle © neat, brightly-painted houses, the same 
a full’ and the same boulevard—the train comes 
oy Sag until driver and stoker and station- 
Usted ve exchanged the news of the day, and 
again every other topic of conversation. Then 
» through the interminable grassy country 

to Peq * » past Arab encampments of broad, flat, 
* nts, past lonely shepherds shading their eyes 

4 € passing train, past occasional riders 
wide military road which follows the 
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line, on and on until night falls, and the moon rises 
to flood the scene with the wonderful white radiance 
of the south. 


A Frontier Fort. 


Then the train runs into Sétif, where most trav- 
ellers spend the night. The little walled town, 
with its fortifications, speaks eloquently of the days 
when France was slowly winning the colony foot by 
foot from the Arab; of the pioneer years when the 
watcher on the wall spied the white burnouses of 
galloping horsemen, and the tocsin’s loud alarm 
brought the farmer with his wife and children hurry- 
ing to the fort for shelter from the pitiless raiders. 
The town is even now strongly garrisoned; two 
out of every three men in the place are Turcos or 
Zouaves. 

The illustration on page 31 sufficiently indi- 
cates the uniform and equipment of these native 
infantry. They are trained precisely on the same 
lines as the Zouaves, and make excellent soldiers. 
By far the great majority of them are Mohammedans, 
to whom a glorious death in war means a certain 


_ assurance of the better world. All men of Arab ex- 


traction shave the head, leaving only a single tuft, 
by which, when the hour of dissolution comes, they 
hope to be yanked into Paradise. 


Sidi Okba and the Kaiser. 


It is curious to notice that the battle-cry of the 
great Arab Emir, Sidi Okba, was almost precisely 
that of the German Emperor to-day. Twelve 
hundred years ago Sidi Okba swept North Africa 
from Egypt to Tangier with the battle cry, ‘‘ Believe 
or die,’”’ and so frenzied was his zeal that he spurred 
his horse into the Atlantic, and declared that not 
even such a barrier should prevent him from forcible 
conversion of the infidel. The parallel between this 
bloodthirsty exponent of the gospel and the sweetly 
civilizing Kaiser is complete. ’ 


The Spahis. 


At the railway station next morning there was a 
regiment of Spahis, as picturesque a sight as one 
can see in the whole of Africa. Each man wears on 
his head the white felt cap covered by a haick, or 
long strip of woollen gauze, which hangs flat at the 
back of the head, covering the neck and shoulders. 
The haick is attached to the cap by twenty or thirt 
twisted coils of camel’s-hair rope, and a fringe of it 
is allowed to fall on the forehead to shade the eyes. 
The body garment, or gandoura, is a gown of white 
woollen material bound round the waist with a wide 
silk sash. Over all is woin the hooded cloak or 
burnous, duplicated and even triplicated when the 
weather is cold. The top burnous is usually of fine 
blue cloth. Red leather top-boots complete the 
costume. Many of the men are extremely tall and 
of a strikingly noble cast of feature. The dignified 
carriage and imposing gravity of the Arab are 
proverbial, and his devotion to his steed has been the 
subject of many a song and story. Though he is 
not, and probably never will be, resigned to French 
rule, he may be fully trusted to fight in France with 
all the fanatical tenacity of his race and creed. 

The Spahi is as much at home on horseback as a 
cowboy of the western plains, a Cossack, or a Hun- 
garian lancer. As a light horseman he has few 
superiors ; but on European battlefields his con- 
spicuous and flapping costume will need much 
modification, if he is to be really effective. 
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MOROCCAN 
SOLDIERS 
AT THE FRONT. 


It was the French who 
set us the example of 
using Colonial troops 
in ‘the present. war. 
From the — beginning, 
African soldiers have 
fought side by side with 
Frenchmen. Our illus- 
trations show the kind 
of men put into the field 
from Morocco—the new 
French protectorate in 
North: Africa. The 
turbulent Moors, since 
the country came under 
the full influence of 
France, have been given 
a complete — military 
training. 


Since France became paramount in Morocco she has reorganized the Army under one of 
genetals, and is gradually imposing obligatory service on the tribes. 


AFRICAN 


THE WAR. 


TROOPS IN FRANCE. 


The army is designed to Cc 


a 
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FINE iP 
HORSEMANSH 
OF THE MOOR” 
As a rule; Moors a 
excellent horseme? va 
love to exhibit ™ at 
equestrian feats 19 
ee called the « powde! 
play,” a bloodless FP 
sentation of tribal” 
fare. . HorsemeP “iJ 
drawn up in cage’ A 
deep, and at 4 gong 
signal they dash “hing 
| at a wild gallop, Ying ! 
and screaming, ~~ 
their guns, an : 
them high into the # 
| Some of the ate e 
ship displayed 1° 
shine battles is SO 
fine indee@- 


rer | 


i“ 
- 


a 
ow". 
her © Ff 
-.¢ O 
sion 
o! 99 


: ; op”. 
nine battalions, five squadrons, four mountain batteries, one engineer battalion and departmental ate 


commanded by French officers. 


It is part of this army which the French are now utili 


ging: 


these troops can stand the cold weather, the Germans will probably find them hard nuts to cree 


Moroccan troops 


on their way to the front. 


They are apparently feeling th 
keenly, but do not seem to be in the least unhappy. 


= 
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A regiment of Turcos marching north to the battle of the Aisne, where they 
have seen very hard fighting and borne themselves most gallantly. 
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A WAR PICTURE. 


WOUNDED : 


toctober 1 . 


By F. Britten Austin. 7 


"em jump!” 

The speaker was an unwashed, hungry- 
looking private, sprawled full-length on a turnip- 
field. He lay behind a little heap of earth, in the 
shallow depression whence his shelter had been 
scraped. He was in the skirmish-line of a battalion 
in support of a battery, and his interest was focussed 
on a wood some five hundred yards below and in 
advance of him. That wood had been stealthily 
occupied by the enemy, and the battery, becoming 
aware of such an undesirable neighbour, had turned 
on it with fury. The trembling air was punched by 
the rapid reports of the guns, and torn with the 
rush of shells. A battery to the right, having noth- 
ing better to do, lent a friendly hand, and took the 
wood in flank. From two sides the shells streamed 
on to the wood, and hurtled in among the trees. 
For some minutes their effect could only be guessed 
at from red flashes among the shadows, and a film 
of smoke which rose through the foliage and formed 
a steadily thickening canopy. The imaginations of 
the men in the battery played hopefully with a 
picture of hell down there in the thicket, and they 
strove, cheerfully and energetically, to make it a 
reality. The skirmish-line was a string of enthusi- 
astic spectators, sharing the same vision. They 
watched eagerly for some sign which should confirm 
their experienced perspicuity. 

It came. From the left-hand edge of the wood 
sprang a group of men in a desperate hurry. Once 
in the open they turned their backs to the battery, 
and ran as though in a race. The skirmish-line 
greeted them with a joyous shout and a long crackle 
of rifles. One after the other the running men 
pitched and fell. Then the hunt commenced. Like 
rabbits bolting from a corn-patch threatened by the 
reaper, men dashed in swift succession from the 
wood. As each appeared a shout went up from the 
skirmish-line, and a burst of bullets came from the 
levelled rifles. Sooner or later the panic-stricken 
victim tumbled. His fall was the occasion of deliri- 
ous laughter. Another fugitive quickly took his 
place in this race with death, preferable to the in- 
ferno of reeling trees, falling branches, and’ blazing 
undergrowth behind him. For the skirmish-line the 
game grew exciting. One had scarcely time to bring 
down his man ere another was scuttling out of range 
across the field. Fugitives swarmed out of the 
thicket. The marksmen desisted from their shouts 
of laughter, and took the business with so much of 
seriousness as only to chuckle as they aimed and 
fired. Their targets multiplied faster than they 
could be disposed of. The Feld was dark with run- 
ning figures. Then the battery turned a couple of 
guns to assist the skirmish-line in the battue. Puffs 
of smoke sprang violently into existence over the 
escaping game, and underneath each puff of smoke 
a group of men was flung to earth. 

The skirmisher, who had before expressed his 
admiration of the artillery, stopped to let his rifle 
cool a little, and gave himself up to unworried enjoy- 
ment of the scene. He found it intensely amusing. 
The desperate haste of those little figures, their 
curious attitudes as they ran, their absurd endeavours 
to avoid the inevitable catastrophe, were to him 
indescribably funny. He picked out first one and 


“gts | ‘HERE ain’t nothin’ like artillery for making 


i ampe 
then another of them, and watched it foal’ oi 


twist, turn, and dart on again. When ©) 
lurched or jumped or merely dropped, he she e 
like one out of himself. The vicious SP doze at. 
shrapnel that arrested the flight of half 4 “4. igh 
more at a time filled him with a savage fy aft 
One figure that he watched, running fast ba yo" 
to side and head thrown back as in a hundrrd shor 
sprint, was overtaken by a shell that pite pis f 
and swooped down in front of him. The § sheet fe 
saw him jerked into the air, black against ay" 
flame, arms flying asunder from the b ‘9 
shouted with laughter. 

““ Good old artillery !’’ he cried. af: 
that ?” 3 sing 

The battery behind him suddenly ceaS@- ed * 
He turned to look for the reason, and perce eas 


“ee Hallo ! 


gun-squads working frantically to turn their wa e 


in a new direction. Officers were shouting ast mo 
ticulating. Some dire menace rendered ae 
perative. He half rose in a sudden an* ue 
saw the Number Threes swiftly laying the 
the air was a blur of flame * pe 
* 7 * * * wae iy 
He was staring up at a blue sky. WHY fai?’ ye 
staring at it? Blue sky—memory stiTe +3 ye 
in him. He seemed to have been staring ning ae 
sky for eternity. He must look at someth Wis 
He could not. He could only close his eye ign e 
he opened them again, a little more 9 efor? P 
awake. He was lying on his back, the" jste of 
stared at the sky. His consciousness 
that, extended itself. He was lying on t 
in a fire! He was being burnt, burnt 
His consciousness was now of a searing let ive 
He forgot the blue sky. Pain filled him, ¢ ui 
pain—and then terror. He was being Pet ¥ 
where he lay. He must get up—get U 
He swooned. its — pi 
Pain dominated his consciousness 4 jim— ; 
return. He was being burnt—not all © gre. ef 
right arm only. His right arm lay in # 
must move it. He could not. Terror 5” “ff 
him. Perspiration broke out on his body: g 
the chill of it in curious contrast to the ious 
his arm. His mind swam in pain. (©? . pot 
spread in him, discovered a new tortut™ gid ‘od 
consumed him. ‘“ Water! water!” He 
hear his own words, but he knew that ay ros? 13 
out. Why could he not hear? His mim as SP We 
a leap to perceive the reason. The oe of bai 
with the thunderous sound-swallowing } y wer? sip 


e 
On this germ of thoughr, 


arm! Water! water! 
He must move away from that are. q not 2 
the action, and lay motionless. He COU" orri 
He lay like one in a waking trans ents 305, o 
screaming point. He heard his voice t gre 2g 2 
sound, overwhelmed though it was a a 
the battle, was some relief to him. fhe | 
terror changed instantly to a howl of 
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SP 


Sat 
Re ine 4 2S being consumed utterly; he could 
‘ig ula mes licking it. He could not see it. 
the. Y oe move his head. He could not move a 
g €S! He could move his left arm. Feebly 
a foe's Of that hand felt for his water-bottle, 
On iqui q it not. Water! The fierce necessity 
Oy the forced him to concentrate all his powers 
‘git mig olem of obtaining it. His water-bottle ! 
eh hang be on his right side somewhere. His 
font deyo. ust feel for it, must be withdrawn from 
at t88eq ne flame. His right hand—on that he 
inet Mself. His mind shrank back from the 
to While his mouth uttered a shriek—the 


' 


ay his right hand were suffering excruciating 


apa Of th or an agonized second he was made 
ain, €ir sensitiveness to pain—then he swooned 


Bons 
Were drssed over him. He emerged slowly, 
by bly, into life. The batteries above him 
abies a firing rapidly. They had been firing for 
ty hours. e wondered, dully, at their 
a keep up such a violent cannonade for so 
tat; riod, His mind had recuperated mysteri- 
eyctinatin® his swoon. 
‘wlles “On. It began even to imagine the diffi- 
W g 
then a ..“Mmunition supply for those batteries, 
ot Wave of pain from his right arm routed 
Ine Dse him. One idea alone stuck in his mind— 
he ¥ ng Of time since he had been wounded. He 
hag “4 aril that he was wounded; before, 
. zed only that he existed and was in 
iaigg Now he saw himself distinctly as a wounded 
iseyp 1] : y 
be ng in a turnip field. Another idea linked 
sgt bi * gtt—-wounded-—-embalanoe—swky was 
€d up? He ought not to have been 
qoute all day under fire. Anger against the 
nt thatee-men surged up in him—cowards! Why 
hg bitter Not pick him up? Cowards! He snarled 
Te]... “tath. The emotion exhausted him, and 
ula Pseq 
On}, © consciousness of his agony. If he 
i Y get his arm out of that fire! ‘Not for a 
“Ot qi 
\ Side d he doubt the reality of the flames at 
They ’ abo The sensation of them was too vivid. 
ve all, his fingers that caused him anguish. 
Seem 8 g 
he y.°d to be tightly clenched over a live coal, 
his °S Powerless to open them. It was strange 


feat dereg foo was not yet. utterly consumed. He 
Magy, and tote how long it took to char living 
Sl 


e 
One. He imagined the limb already 
Yon, This was what it was to be wounded. 


It was capable of vague 


te4 


1) 

; © shrieked in fierce paroxysms of pain. 
sony, “nger-tip to shoulder his arm was glowing 
hayes he came in waves. In a trough of those 


Why should he 
He had done 


en been Yiallowed in self-pity. 
= Oh, God ! 


Chosen for such anguish ? 


ny Mas h deserve it—only his duty ! 


@on,, Suffering so? How could men inflict 
Ne Wage ©n their fellow-creatures ? As far as 
Ou Woon. ncerned, it was unprovoked brutality. 


the d into a dream of the figures streaming 


Hourttiac . coms wood into the hail of shrapnel— 
ughter. 
Pa ~~ and hours passed. Night must be ap- 


“t ed | He saw his chances of 
Nig How a: diminishing. He knew from experi- 
Dey It was to overlook wounded men at 


thelte, 
tring hoy. -© May panic-stricken at the thought 
Neg *S of darkness. 


Blin © found them in the morning, dead or 
NI ih vith These thoughts tortured him, strug- 
dig het tmen fierce pain of his arm for supremacy 
Noe Plessn t both were agreed in inflicting upon 
» but ree Physical pain won upon the 

© thoughts returned persistently when- 
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ever they could find a clear space in his brain. Over- 
looked ! Or perhaps he had been examined already, 
hours ago, and left for dead? He was not dead. 
He shrieked out loudly to prove it. The thunder 


of the batteries swallowed his voice. His arm! 
his arm! Oh, God! Water! water! His mind 
raved ; scream after scream came from his mouth. 


He lay motionless. 

What was that? Silence! The batteries had 
ceased fire. They would be moving in an instant. 
He heard voices. They were limbering up. In 
another moment they would be galloping off. Over 
him? His fears prophesied the horror. Terror 
paralyzed him. He tried to scream, but no sound 
came. They would dash over him, a rain of hoofs, 
whirling wheels, mangling him, crushing him. He 
had seen men crushed. He strove desperately to 
shriek. At last the sound issued from his throat, 
piercingly loud, startling him. The voices approached. 
He heard words. 

“ Hurry up, Bill, with that stretcher ! ”’ 

, At last! He was going to be picked up. His arm 
was going to be taken out of the fire which had been 
consuming it for hours and hours. Perhaps even 
now it was not too late to save the limb. Hope 
sprang up in him, mingled with anger at the long 
delay of the ambulance men, and a fear that even 
at this last moment he might be overlooked. He 
screamed again to let them know his presence. 

“ All right—all right, old fellow!” A big face 
was looking down on his. “ Easy now, Bill; careful 
does it!” 

“ Quickly, quickly !”’ he cried. 
the fire! ”’ 

“What's ’e talking about ?”’ said another voice. 
“ There ain’t no fire.” 

Dazed by this unexpected reply, he felt himself 
lifted up, shoulders and feet, and then placed on 
a stretcher. The stretcher was raised from the 
ground. He was in motion. Querulous anger 
against the dilatory ambulance-men still filled him. 
He voiced it. 

“Eh ?”’ came the response from the man behind 
his head. ‘‘ What’s that? ’Ark at ‘im, Bill! 
"E wants to know why we left ’im all those hours. 
Why, mate, you we only just got knocked over. 
’Asn’t ’e, Bill? ‘You ain’t been there more than two 
or three minutes, mate.”’ 

They passed behind the battery. The wounded 
man heard the orders of officers fixing a fresh range. 
Two of them were conversing. 

““ That was a hot five minutes,”’ said one. 

The wounded man, bewildered, found a fresh 
source of complaint. 

“My arm! You're hurting my arm!” he 
cried. 

“Which arm ?”’ asked the man behind him. 

“The right arm! Oh, you’re hurting it! You're 
hurting all the fingers ! ”’ 

“Oh, shut up! You ain’t got no arm!” 


“Take it out of 


E Sees above is one of a series of remarkably 

tense and vivid sketches of battle scenes and 
incidents by Mr. F. Britten Austin, which Messrs. 
Nelson have recently published under the title ‘‘In 
Action.” The reader who desires to realize the 


emotions of the soldier under fire and to obtain a 
striking picture of war with its mingled horrors 
and humours may be confidently directed to this 
work. 
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E : The above photographs are of especial interest, having been taken 
Street Fighting. personal risk. They show the progress of actual street fighting 1 the 
of Alost, and are eloquent of the horrors of war. 


: 7 Sikh soldiers of the Indian Expeditionary 
landing of Indian ‘Troops. ing along the Cannebiére at Marseilles. 
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An old woman, ninety years of age, at Morin, among the ruins of her 
. cottage shelled and burned by the Germans. 
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General French’s Contemptible Little Army. 


The concentrated and malignant hatred of the 
Kaiser for this country, long suspected despite all 
his hypocritical pre- 
tensions to the con- 
trary, is now patent 
to all the world. On 
October 1, The Times 
published an extract 
from an order issued 
by the Kaiser to his 
armies on August Lo, 
two days after we re- 
ceived the news that 
the British - Expedi- 
tionary Force had 
been safely landed on 
the Continent. We 
prided. ourselves on 
the silence and secrecy 
with which that im- 
portant operation had 
been performed, but it 
is now evident that 
the very complete sys- 
tem of espionage or- 
ganized inthiscountry 
had furnished the Ger- 
mans with all details, 
and that the move- 
ments of our transports were as well known at Aix-la- 
Chapelle as in Whitehall. While our men were being 
entrained for the front the Kaiser issued the following 
order: ‘‘ It is my Royal and Imperial command that 
you concentrate your energies for the immediate 
present upon one single purpose, and that is that you 
address all your skill and all the valour of my soldiers 
to exterminate first the treacherous English and to 
walk over General French’s contemptible little army.” 
One can almost see the Kaiser foaming at the mouth 
as he penned this infamous decree. Baffled and un- 
governable rage is revealed in every line of it. That 
Britain would not and could not fight, that the nation 
of shopkeepers would prefer to make money by the 
war rather than win glory in it, and that civil war in 
Ireland would render her impotent for active partici- 
pation on land, was a fixed belief in Germany, but 
here were the treacherous islanders actually sending 
a handful of men to challenge the might of his armies ! 
Exterminate them, walk over them, make a holocaust 
of them, and send shuddering horror into the craven 
British heart by wiping the whole force off the face 
of the earth—such was the War Lord’s fiat. But, 
the sequel? The Kaiser has presented the little 
British Army with the most magnificent testimonial 
it has ever received in all its long and glorious history. 
He has publicly confessed that a single Briton is more 
than a match for three Germans. Day by day during 
the long retreat from the Sambre to beyond the Marne 
he flung all the skill and all the valour of overwhelming 
odds against our men, and deliberately pitted the 
flower of his army against them, while, from the rear, 
he yelled them on with the war cry of Attila. But 
the dogged little British Army refused to be exter- 
minated and walked over ; it refused even to be dis- 


his hussar cap seem specially 
appropriate to his operations 
in Belgium. 


Sir Edward Parrott. 
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4 pov 
organized and disheartened. Step by steP it re 9 
back with its face ever to the foe, and ge Se 
German advance was marked by hideous ma tbe 
dead and wounded. Since then the conté oa, 
little army has become a name of terror te 


to es 
, é 
mans ; all the contempt is on our side. The an 


ans ; oD ad 
mination proposed has been wreaked not en OE 


British Army, but on defenceless civilians, W° a8" 
children. The episode will make a tellin8 A, wis 
history, and the anecdotist will not fail to re gto” 
a new and even more sinister meaning, the 9 ie 
of how the Kaiser, when his finger was bleeding, plo, 
that he could drain away every drop of Enghis’ at Ma 
from his veins, and how he bitterly declare d . 
only thing English about him was his wither 
Counter-mining. oct 
An Admiralty memorandum published °? of tb 
ber 2 authorizes mine-laying in certain are 1 5 
North Sea as a counter-stroke against the tiv. 
policy, and as a check to those submarine ® of a 
which have been so unpleasantly evide? with 6s 
The area to be mined is a parallelogra™ nd io, 
diagonal extending from Ostend to Harwich, @ pile 
of about thirty by eighty-five geograph) ase 
This new danger zone will effectually bar, achat, 
through the Straits of Dover to all ships not ”y,ad 
of Admiralty pilots, and will compel neutta tb 
to make for Dutch and Danish and other cat 0 
ports by way of the Pentland Firth. re ® od 
pretend that we like the new policy, but th® at 
question that the step has been forced upo? jive 0 
that some such measure has become imp®!” jn 
the protection of our Fleet and commerce es 
case, however, shall we follow the detestable i ate 
practice of sowing floating mines indisct™ \¢s 
in the track of friend and foe alike. Out they city 
be anchored, and will be so laid down that eee 
readily be recovered and removed when the “ener it 
for such precautions has passed away. F™ opi 
have given full and public notice of the are*ip3 
is proposed to block, and his Majesty's tne da%ene 
te) 


to which they will be exposed if they proce aeclite 


the enemy through Holland. It is, of courses twee 
delicate and difficult task to discriminat® nd the 
supplies intended for Dutch consumptio? an Si? 
imported for surreptitious sale to Germany: jarBat 
the war began the import trade of Holland » cio? cell: 
increased, and we have more than a susp! by of 
certain Dutchmen are filling their pock®™ ea jt 
ing provisions to the enemy. When the a te? 
trading ships is confined to one North Sea 1, eX" ye 
may be possible to gauge more accurately 4 to Pig 
to which this practice is being carried on, of at as 
such representations to the Dutch Govern™ 
reduce the illicit traffic to a minimum. 


Honour to the Marines. 


The spirited illustration which ador 
of this week’s issue recalls an incident 
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€ . 
_ Jonie’stifies to the splendid courage of his Majesty’s tribute to the essential justice and equity of Britain’s 
Temark Soldier and sailor too.”” Our marines are rule that.a vassal ever tendered to his liege lord. While 
ong oy fine body of men, and their record is we rejoice, let us also determine never to forget the 
is®*deq 9 none. In the old days the bluejackets services which the Indian people are rendering to us 
& sf them with undisguised contempt, and there _ in this hour of national stress and anxiety. ‘“‘ India,” 
ied ny On record that when the cry “ Man over- says the Aga Khan, “ asks no more in return than 
' keg m Was heard on a certain ship an able seaman that the Queen’s proclamation of 1858 should be 
atked the rail, discharged his quid, and coolly kept in the letter and in the spirit.” Assuredly India 
j a ‘Taint a man—only a marine.’”” When 
aipkets perseded sail the duties of marines and blue- 
thee? “ Came so closely approximated that almost 
— of the old feeling passed away. During 
ty beet about to be related the marines again 
th their Ya deed which redounds in the highest degree 
f° Old ho At 5 a.m. on Sunday, September 20, 
nm z. 1ght cruiser Pegasus, which was operating 
Dying bar, and had done excellent work by 
at © Dar-es-Salaam, and sinking a German 
ino 224 floating dock, lay anchored in harbour, 
Wi denj her boilers and repairing her machinery. 
tare the German cruiser Kénigsberg, armed 
fy Bed frtior 4-inch guns, which somewhat out- 
Ftp, OS¢ Of the Pegasus, appeared, and opened 
ta thy her at a distance of 9,000 yards, subse- 
bye at Teduced to 7,000. The Pegasus, though 
the a disadvantage, discharged her broadside; 
it the €rmans disabled her guns with three shots, 
Oytbards Subjected her to a quarter of an hour’s 
ao\t of ent, to which she was unable to reply. 
toy, Yun Crew of 234 the Pegasus lost 25 killed and 
Nd theca. Nearly all the casualties occurred 
= 
t 
t 


hol, Suns on the upper deck. The ship was 
sh €d on the water-line, and listed so heavily 


© Was subsequently beached. During the 


See. <— 


ret 


The first Territorials at the front—the London Scottish. 


<1, -ritish flag was twice shot away; but the 
wt the held it up by hand, and so it flew through- 
Ss Contest, and was still fluttering its defiance 
© Kénigsberg steamed away to the south- 


will not ask in vain. Our sympathies towards Indians 
of every caste and nation will hereafter be warmer 


ne €roic incidents come thick and fast in this tam they have ever been before ; the old aloofness 
aK ory, in the multitude of them let us cherish the ©f the white man in the peninsula will never again 
the flay Of the gallant and devoted men who kept be so manifest as of old. The Indian peoples are no 


flying ; : longer a subject race ; they are co-partners with us 
& in Zanzibar harbour, and thus showed ; se , 
Iq quemy that the new Navy is inspired by all the “haters of our trials, fighters of our fight, full citizens 


Ongy - : 7 ay of our Empire. Gladly in the future shall we give 
4 ble spirit of Blake and mighty Belson. them full se in ei fn working out their saatiog as 
the Fichti ie a member of our great British confederation under 
the fythis ine = ro ae aa - oar one flag and one king. 
e Indian Expeditionary Force is a 
telat, fighting the battles: of Britain on French he Sack of Aerschot. ; 

“Steg € enthusiasm with which the Marseillaise The Kaiser’s contemptible big army is still engaged 
punts Our dusky warriors from the East is the in the congenial work of wreaking vengeance on the 
Wi vay of a solid and sober satisfaction ex- Belgians. We understand that Wilhelm has aliealy 

th Whi Y all classes at home. The eager alacrity assumed the title of King of the Belgians, and it would 
yest ch the Indian Army responded to the call seem that he proposes to emulate the policy of the 

nother bitter disappointment to the Kaiser. Roman Emperor who made a desert and called it 

Rt ge OMfidently susie oxi: Geuilacten, Sak Soe peace. Aerschot was a prosperous industrial town 
info Peridency the moment that war began. of eight thousand inhabitants; now it lies in smok- 
ean ali €Ts assured him that Hindu and Moham-_ ing ruin, and its people are suffering the throes of 
bar, ke were ripe for revolt, and that Britain’s starvation. Every day Germany adds to the huge 
Wditi’ la be India’s opportunity. The war indemnity which she will ultimately have to pay. 
Bye Aaja °f India to-day, when Maharaja vies with It is to be hoped that Belgium’s claim to reparation, 
thet 2 m the offer of money and troops, when not only for ruined cities but for all the barbarity to 
Saioy hands ator Tilak counsels extremists to hold which she has been subjected, will be considered a 
haga st th until the war is over, when all classes first charge on the resources of conquered Germany, 

“2 to © 315 millions of our Indian subjects and that the Huns will be made to foot the bill to the 
Pledge their loyalty, is the most splendid uttermost farthing. 


Clog, 

sera th trom Central News appear on pages 3, 11, 12, 14 (2), 15, 26 (3), 27, 28, 70, 71, 34 (4), 35, and 36; from Sport and 

om; jibe “ges 7, 10 (3), 27 (2), 37, and 38 (2); from Underwood and Underwood on pages 6 (2) and 7; from Ball on page 
: Topical Press on pages 11 (2), 14, and 15 (2); from Newspaper Illustrations Limited on pages 13 and 30; from 
&cord Press on pages 4, 5, 17, and 23; from Cribb on page go ; and from London News Agency on page 34. 
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A section of the new Naval Brigade encamped at the CH, 
Palace leaving for the swimming-bath. 


; ding fot 
Hammocks slung in the Great Hall of the Canada buildi 
the sleeping accommodation of the Naval Brigade. 
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